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Plan-itorial . . . 


Not a Scare but a Care 


A scare treatment is never justified, particularly in economic matters. The 
whole situation relevant to evaluating the shopping center market was jarred 
recently, we fear. A news story out of Washington carried the headline, “Shop- 
ping Center Boom Collapsing.” This scare is not true nor is it an interpretation 
of what is said in Urban Land Institute’s recently published technical bulletin 
about shopping center market analyses. 

“The market for new shopping centers of all types has been saturated in 
many metropolitan areas.” This is the statement which Homer Hoyt makes in 
ULI’s latest technical bulletin on shopping centers. He also adds, “The shopping 
center developer no longer has a wide open field; he must search diligently for 
a region where an opportunity still remains to develop a new center.” This is 
Mr. Hoyt’s accurate statement about current conditions. It is not to be inter- 
preted as a collapse in the development surge which has led to a notable amount 
of shopping center construction in the ten year period since Mr. Hoyt furnished 
the Institute with its earlier shopping center bulletin, “Market Analysis of 
Shopping Centers” (Technical Bulletin No. 12, issued 1949). 

In his “Re-examination of the Shopping Center Market,’ Mr. Hoyt points 
out that there will be a new surge of shopping centers in the 1960’s when 10 
million new homes are expected to be built in the suburbs from 1960 to 1970. 
In reference to today’s market conditions, he feels that although there is satura- 
tion in some areas, there are still a number of opportunities for new centers. 
The point is, as he makes clear however, that sites for new centers must be 
carefully sought out and the right type of center built in the right location. In 
other words, a trade area might be saturated with regional shopping centers 
but there might be need for a small neighborhood center. By the same token, 
Mr. Hoyt finds it is possible for an area to be completely saturated with small 
and medium shopping centers and still have need for a major regional center. 
His observations do not add up to “the boom collapses.” Developers, investors, 


and financiers need not be scared, but they are advised to take care in shopping 
center location. 


Larger Trade Areas 


There are several other matters which ULI’s new bulletin points out and 
which may be lost sight of. The trend toward larger store sizes, as Dr. Hoyt 
says, now requires a greater trade area to support a center. Supermarket 
operators have upped their minimum space needs from the 5,000 to 10,000 square 
feet of store area ten years ago to the 22,000 to 37,500 square foot store sizes 
of today. The larger stores require larger sales volumes; consequently, the 
number of families needed to support the present day stores is greater. A 
thousand families can no longer support even a neighborhood center. Interest- 
ingly enough, the trends to larger store sizes and the greater population needed 
to support the larger store units is what motivated Mr. Hoyt to re-examine his 
earlier bulletin issued by ULI in 1949. 

Another factor noted by Mr. Hoyt’s re-evaluation of shopping centers 
throughout the country is that it is now often more difficult to have tracts zoned 
for commercial use because of organized opposition by owners of nearby homes 
or by owners of commercial centers in the area. 


An Illustration From Baltimore 


Mr. Hoyt’s observation about new shopping centers, zoning and competition 
with existing commercial centers is illustrated by a happening in Baltimore. 
There, the Baltimore Sun reports about opposition to a proposed new shopping 
center in the northwestern section of the city. Opposition to the new center is 
offered on the ground that it will hurt the downtown district. 

As the Sun reports, “The multiplication of shopping centers has no doubt 
interfered with the further development of the central business district. It does 
not follow, however, that the city ought to use its zoning powers to prevent the 
building of this particular shopping center or of shopping centers in general... . 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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IRS PROMOTES PARKING 


The Internal Revenue Service has 
recently ruled that merchants who 
contribute to the cost of off-street 
parking provided through special as- 
sessment by the city may deduct the 
cost from their income taxes. The 
IRS ruling’s qualification is that the 
cost must be a reasonable business 
investment. According to the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, until this 
IRS ruling no special assessment levied 
by cities was tax deductible. With 
the new IRS ruling, use of special 
assessments on nearby buildings to 
finance parking lots may become a 
more popular method for providing 
off-street parking. 
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SPACING AND LOCATION OF INTERCHANGES ON FREEWAYS 
IN URBAN AND SUBURBAN AREAS 


By MAX S. WEHRLY 


Executive Director, Urban Land Institute 


A paper prepared for the Convention, American Society of Civil Engineers, 


Any discussion of the location and 
spacing of interchanges on urban free- 
ways needs first the laying down of 
several guidelines if we are to ap- 
proach the subject intelligently. None 
of these guidelines I will mention 
deals with the highway engineering 
consideration of traffic speeds, volumes, 
or geometrics; fields with which the 
highway engineer is most often pre- 
occupied and in which he is most 
competent. 


Types of Interchanges 

First, there would appear to be two 
general purposes served by _inter- 
changes, either separately or in con- 
junction with each other. In other 
words, two types of interchanges: 
1. Those serving purely as a means 
of changing the routing of through 
traffic from one freeway to another; 
and 2, interchanges which serve as 
access for the surrounding area from 
more converging routes. 

first of these types obviously 


one or 


The 


has little impact on surrounding land 


areas as access to adjacent areas is 
denied. Any impact which it might 
have would be a visual one, with 
little more than questionable adver- 
tising value, or an impact likely to 
be adverse. The latter type, however, 
has a direct impact on adjacent land 
not only in terms of access to abutting 
property but in varying degrees to land 
areas for a considerable distance be- 
yond the interchange facility which in- 
evitably forms a focal point of activity 
and attention. 


The First Dimension of Freeway 
Location 


The second point to be made by way 
of guidelines is that we cannot dis- 
cuss interchange locations intelligently 
without discussing the location of the 
freeway itself, as this factor immedi- 
ately fixes one dimension of the inter- 
change. The highway engineer has a 
serious responsibility here in conjunc- 
tion with planning and real estate 
specialists, which is considerably more 
important than the geometrics and 
economics of the highway itself. This 
responsibility has to do with the dis- 
ruption of existing and potential land 
uses and the cutting-up of property 
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holdings through which freeway rights- 
of-way pass. The adverse economic 
effects of a poor location with relation 
to existing and potential land uses may 
be many times greater that the benefit 
to the freeway in terms of initial cost 
and future maintenance. To say that 
this is of no concern to the highway 
engineer, because of legislative limita- 
tions or for other reasons, is to say 
that considerably less than complete 
consideration has been given to the 
location problem. 


Three Principles 

Let us look at several of the impli- 
cations of freeway location. While this 
discussion is supposed to be oriented 
to the urban and suburban scene, our 
rapid urban spread into rural areas 
makes what is done there of paramount 
importance to future urban growth. 
One cardinal principle of highway lo- 
cation should be—but usually is not— 
to “traverse land which has the least 
economic value for other uses.” A 
rich agricultural area divided down the 
middle by a limited access freeway 
loses much of its agricultural potential, 
especially where individual farm hold- 
ings are bisected or reduced in size to 
uneconomic production and manage- 
ment units, or where convenient access 
across the new freeway barrier is re- 
duced or denied. The damage done 
to the existing pattern of land uses, 
both in more distant locations as well 
as those near the facility, can create 
disruptions in the local economy of an 
area which will take years to overcome, 
if ever. So a second cardinal principle 
of location should be to “minimize to 
the fullest extent the disruption of the 
existing physical, economic, and owner- 
ship pattern of the surrounding area.” 

Thus, a location on the upland slopes, 
for instance, at a natural point of divi- 
sion between uses such as crop, grazing, 
or forest land, is much to be preferred 
over the engineering line of least re- 
sistence down the middle of a fertile 
valley. A freeway is of no value to 
the farmer except at points of access, 
and even then only for long haul 
trucking. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
splitting a productive crop area you 
are destroying part of the nation’s food 


factory at the rate of about 35 to 40 
acres per mile. This may not seem 
important to those of you from the 
wide open spaces of the West but it is 
becoming a critical consideration in the 
East. 

A third cardinal principle then, 
should be—‘“never locate through the 
center of a homogenous area of exist- 
ing uses (residential, business, industry, 
or agriculture) if it can possibly be 
avoided,” or stating it another way— 
avoid cutting through the middle of an 
established neighborhood or local re- 
tail trade area. The economic conse- 
quences of doing so can be devastating 
in spite of any apparent speculative 
increase in land values which may 
appear to attach themselves to land 
immediately adjacent to the freeway 
route. 

Thus, the economics of highway lo- 
cation are not just the lineal question 
of alignment, grades, cuts and fills, but 
of primary importance, the effect for 
good or ill on land area, and its use. 


The Second Dimension 

Having considered one dimension of 
our freeway interchange, it remains 
for the second dimension to be deter- 
mined. This dimension is usually re- 
solved in outlying areas by the crossing 
of an existing or future highway or 
freeway of sufficient importance on the 
basis of long haul and traffic volume. 
So, in a sense the roads leading to and 
from a freeway interchange become the 
real impact generators rather than the 
interchange itself. Thus, to a degree 
the second dimension for interchange 
location is predetermined. 


Main Objectives 

Although the presence of an existing 
major cross route may be adequate 
criteria for rural areas, it becomes in- 
creasingly less valid as we approach 
the urban center. While it is true that 
traffic volumes here begin to increase 
rapidly, it is also true that the very 
nature of the urban area is that of a 
large and complicated terminal facility. 
On both counts interchange facilities 
should thus become increasingly fre- 
quent. Unless the freeway is to serve 
as a collector and distributor for traffic 
in the central portion of urban areas, 
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the freeway is misplaced and should 
be routed well outside of the presently 
developed urban pattern. If the route 
is in fact to be an urban freeway the 
choice of interchange points should be 
determined on something more than 
present traffic movements, present de- 
sire lines, or their projections. As 
in rural areas, but with vastly more 
consequences—the urban routes with 
their interchanges can help to retain 
and enhance areas that are sound 
and productive and to clear away 
or reorient the use patterns of areas 
which have become blighted, slum, or 
unproductive in their present state. 

This phase of freeway development 
should not be the by-product of the 
freeway program as it often appears 
to be, but should in fact be the major 
objective. Traffic capacity, grades, 
alignment, and other structural factors 
of the freeway route are only tools 
which help to make this main objective 
more effective. 


Effect on Land Use 


Now, what about the increased values 
that are claimed for land contiguous 
to freeways and freeway interchanges? 
Contrary to the limited studies which 
have been made of the effects on land 
values contiguous to the rights-of-way, 
there is evidence developing which 
indicates that locations immediately 
adjacent to freeway routes and at the 
junction of interchanges are not neces- 
sarily desirable for many types of use 
and are actually being studiously 
avoided by some industrial plants and 
commercial development because of the 
traffic complications, site ingress, and 
egress, and the like. Here, it might be 
desirable to point up a few of the 
things that industry in general is look- 
ing for and not looking for in freeway 
and interchange location. 

Access and not adjacency is of prime 
importance to industry. With inter- 
changes widely separated as they often 
are it would be possible for industry 
to front on a limited access highway 
and still not be convenient to it, not 
to mention the inconvenience of the 
barrier separating it from adjacent 
areas across the route. Except for 
those industries desiring prominent 
highway location for advertising pur- 
poses, most firms prefer to be within 
convenient reach of the freeway access 
rather than fronting on it. In fact, 
certain industries sensitive to noise and 
vibration consider a location abutting 
a major route objectionable. 

In many instances adjacency to cir- 
cumferential and belt routes are con- 
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sidered choice locations by industry, 
particularly those serving the metro- 
politan market areas. A case in point 
is Boston’s Route 128. Medical sup- 
pliers, electronics firms, research and 
development organizations, and similar 
industrial corporations who seek pres- 
tige locations have shown a prefer- 
ence for locations near circumfer- 
ential routes. However, industrial sites 
outside the metropolitan fringe are 
usually not prime locations for reasons 
already mentioned, and because of the 
abundance of such property and the 
lack of necessary utilities and com- 
munity facilities. 

It is particularly important in fixing 
highway locations to avoid the cutting 
up of land suitable for industrial use. 
Such property can be rendered practi- 
cally useless without proper considera- 
tion of industrial site requirements. 
A prime factor in this consideration is 
the importance of keeping new freeway 
routes well separated from railroad 
lines, at least by distances of 500 to 
2,000 feet, in order to preserve good 
industrial sites lying between the free- 
way and the railroad. Industrial lo- 
cations near freeway interchanges are 
desirable principally because of their 
key location with regard to major 
routes leading in several directions and 
the accessibility for employees in terms 
of driving time. This aspect becomes 
especially important with industries 
that are highway oriented. However, 
a location too close to an interchange 
very often becomes undesirable because 
of difficulty of ingress and egress at 
such points due to the heavy traffic and, 
very often, because of the complicated 
and confusing nature of the interchange 
layout. Such locations usually have 
negligible advertising value because of 
the nature of the traffic movement. 


Effect on Land Values 


As a result of the conditions just 
described, appraisers are reluctant to 
apply enhanced values to land abutting 
freeways and interchanges. Access is 
the prime value to the land user and 
without it nothing is gained by free- 
way proximity except visual advertis- 
ing frontage. In fact, access to areas 
on the far side of the freeway may be 
so effectively cut off or reduced as to 
adversely affect accessibility to an 
otherwise natural trade area. 

A case in point is worth mentioning 
here. A well known authority on in- 
dustrial appraisal was requested by an 
industrial concern in northern Ohio to 
determine the effect of a proposed 
freeway route which cut through the 


middle of their site of some thousand 
acres, in large part at an elevation, 

An access was planned at one edge 
of the property. Existing rail access 
was cut off from about half of the site, 
The major problem thus was to weigh 
the benefits of the freeway accessibility 
to be provided against the adverse 
effects of disrupting the site and cut- 
ting off rail sidings. The final deter- 
mination made on all counts showed 
a one-third depreciation in the unit 
value of the remaining land. This 
example can be multiplied many times 
over throughout the country, not only 
in terms of industrial land but for other 
uses as well. 

Thus, the trend of many industrial 
concerns as well. as major shopping 
centers and other commercial uses, has 
been to locate conveniently near, but 
not adjacent to, interchanges. Con- 
tiguous locations are obviously not de- 
sirable for residential development ex- 
cept where wide buffer areas are pro- 
vided. Depreciating effects of such 
routes are highlighted where freeway 
structures are elevated or above grade, 
further accentuating the barrier which 
has been erected to reduce or prevent 
accessibility from one side of the free- 
way to the other. 


Are We Looking Ahead? 


While not within the strict purview 
of this discussion, I cannot help but 
raise the question if, in fact, we are 
not overlooking another emerging ele- 
ment of transportation which, in our 
haste to get concrete poured and traffic 
flowing, may render many of our cur- 
rent ideas on freeway construction 
obsolete in a relatively short time. This 
element is the rapid development tak- 
ing place in the VTO which to us earth- 
bound freeway oriented people means 
“vertical take-off” aircraft. 

A rather remarkable research study 
has just been completed by Walter 
Hunziker, a graduate student in plan- 
ning at Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, in which he develops a pro- 
position that “the predicated private 
and commercial versions of VTO’s will 
expand urban mobility to such an ex- 
tent that the influence of the automobile 
may be dwarfed.” He visualizes access 
from the air to the surface for private 
as well as commercial vehicles as part 
of the new transportation system, form- 
ing an integral part of the future urban 
surface traffic-ways. So we might well 
ask ourselves, “are we developing our 
urban freeways with obsolescence al- 
ready built in?” In any event, I com- 
mend this study for your serious read- 
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ing. The trends visualized here could 
have a profound effect on the freeways 
and interchanges of today and the 
future. 


The Criteria of Location 


Finally, I would like to recapitulate 
the important consideration of freeway 
and interchange locations as I see them. 


1. Freeways—and by the same token, 
interchanges—should be located on 
land having the least economic 
value for other uses. 

. The disruption of the _ physical, 
economic, and ownership patterns 
of areas through which the free- 
way passes should be minimized 
to the fullest extent possible. 


. Freeways should never be located 
through the center of a homogenous 
area of existing land use if it can 
possibly be avoided. 


. The inlying, that is, central city 
freeway route, should be recog- 
nized for what it is, namely, a 
collection and distribution facility 
and not a high-ball trunk line. 


. A prime test of good freeway loca- 
tion should be the ability to help 
develop, retain, and enhance sound 
productive land uses, and to aid 
in reorienting land use patterns in 
decadent and unproductive areas. 

. It should constantly be borne in 
mind that the construction dollar 
saved in building the freeway and 
its interchanges, without considera- 
tion of the factors just discussed, 
may be lost many times over 
through the disruption of presently 
sound, productive and economic 
patterns of land use. 


MORE ABOUT GOLF COURSE 
SUBDIVISIONS 


Golf course subdivisions were URBAN 
LANb’s September lead article. An- 
nouncement has been made of another 
golf course-residential development in 
the Phoenix area. 

According to R. H. Looman, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of Arizona Devel- 
opment and Mortgage Co., who will 
handle the development, a 780-acre area 
is owned by Moon Valley Golf Proper- 
ties, Inc.; 620 acres of which will be 
the 18-hole tournament golf course, 
to be developed prior to opening the 
surrounding area for residential build- 
ing sites in the spring uf 1959. Ap- 
proximately 728 lots will be sold to 
builders and individuals for custom 
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houses. Mr. Looman reveals that the 
planning of the Moon Valley project 
has been in progress for ten months. 
With respect to this property, compre- 
hensive protective covenants will be 
recorded for the protection of present 
and future residents of the subdivi- 
sion. Upon completion of the course, 
memberships in the golf club will be 
available but membership will not be 
restricted to residents of the area and 
purchasers of house sites will not be 
required to become members. In the 
planning process, Mr. Looman also 
states that Arizona Development and 
Mortgage Company has worked with 
adjoining property owners to coordi- 
nate over-all development in the area. 
In this, the developers have also 
worked in conjunction with county 
engineers and officials including the 
school district, and park and health 
departments. The developers have 
utilized the technical services of the 
nationally recognized land planning 
firm, Harman, O’Donnel and Henninger 
Associates of Denver who also created 
the Columbine Country Club Estates 
in Littleton, Colorado illustrated in the 
September Urban Land article. 


INDUSTRIAL ZONING CASE 


In 1948, Urban Land Institute pub- 
lished a report (Technical Bulletin 
No. 10, “The Prohibition of Residential 
Development in Industrial Districts’) 
which pointed out for the first time 
the shortcomings of the theory of 
progressively inclusive zoning. This 
bulletin also stressed the importance 
of reserving and protecting indus- 
trially zoned land from residential and 
commercial encroachment. 

As an active member of the National 
Industrial Zoning Committee, ULI re- 
cently learned of a decision by the 
Superior Court of New Jersey on a 
zoning case involving some of the 
principles of industrial zoning (N.J. 
#L 7381-55 P.W.). This case _ be- 
tween the Newark Milk and Cream 
Co. vs. Township of Parsippany-Troy 
Hills illustrates the progressive attitude 
of zoning in general, and industrial 
zoning in particular, which is evolv- 
ing at the judicial level in some areas. 
The decision is important in that: 

1.It gives strong recognition to the 

importance of developmental poli- 
cies formally adopted by the 
municipality as a basis for the 
zoning regulations. 

2.It upholds an industrial classifica- 

tion that excludes other types of 


use—not only residential, but 
business uses as well. 

.It upholds the use of performance 
standards as the sole basis of the 
zoning classification of industrial 
uses (instead of listing by name 
uses that are permitted or that 
are prohibited). 


.It upholds high standards of spa- 
ciousness and site planning. 

.It declares that the strengthening 
of the economy of the municipality 
is a proper purpose of zoning. 


Following is a brief resume of the 
case by Mr. Hugh R. Pomeroy, Chair- 
man of the National Industrial Zoning 
Committee. 


The Case of Parsippany-Troy 
Hills, N. J. 


The decision of the case involves the 
zoning ordinance of the Township of 
Parsippany-Troy Hills, situated in 
Morris County, New Jersey, about 
thirty miles west of New York City. 
The Township includes several settle- 
ments, but consists largely of open 
land. Several years ago the Township 
government following a considerable 
period of public discussion, adopted 
as Part I of the Master Plan of the 
Township, a statement of develop- 
mental objectives. Pursuant to cer- 
tain of these, the Township subse- 
quently amended its zoning ordinance 
to add three classifications of what were 
designated as Specialized Economic 
Development districts, prefacing these 
in the zoning ordinance with a more 
detailed statement of purpose, includ- 
ing that of strengthening the economic 
base of the Township. 

The three classifications are identical 
as to uses permitted: Office buildings, 
laboratories, and any industrial or 
processing use whatever (naming none) 
that would satisfy rather exacting 
performance standards. The difference 
among the three classificaticns is with 
respect to intensity of development, 
requiring minimum site areas of 
three, five, and ten acres, respectively, 
with appropriate regulations for each 
with respect to maximum permitted 
percentage of coverage of site by build- 
ings, setbacks, etc. The regulations 
set forth in the ordinance require on- 
site provision of adequate automobile 
parking space and provide for ap- 
proval by the planning board of a site 
plan of any development proposed in 
the district. 

The case involved the most restric- 
tive of the three classifications. The 
classification required a minimum site 
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area of ten acres, with a maximum of 
20 percent coverage by buildings, 
front yard setbacks of 200 feet, and 
minimum distance of 300 feet between 
any building and the nearest boundary 
of any adjacent residential district.* 

Suit attacking the validity of the 
regulations was brought by the owner 
of the land comprised within the par- 
ticular classification (about 440 acres). 
The case was tried before a judge who 
can be described as an erudite scholar 
of zoning, and all the issues involved 
were carefully explored, with the full 
cooperation of counsel on both sides. 

With two minor exceptions, the deci- 
sion gave sweeping approval to the 
principles involved, to the scope of 
the regulations, and to their applica- 
tion. The exceptions related to one 
feature of the regulations and to one 
detail of their application. The for- 
mer was a provision that in passing on 
a site plan the planning board should 
consider the appropriateness of the 
design of the buildings in relation to 
their surroundings. The court held 
that, as stated, this was beyond the 
proper limits of public regulation. 

The detail of application with which 
the court found fault was with respect 
to a small corner of the land that was 
involved in the litigation on which 
there existed a business use (a milk 
bar; the property involved in the suit 
consisted of a dairy farm). By reason 
of the exclusion of business uses from 
the new classification, the application 
of the regulations to this existing busi- 
ness made it a nonconforming use, with 
the customary limitations pertaining 
thereto. The court held that this was 
unreasonable. The Township had 
stated in court that it was willing to 
place a sizable area at this particular 
corner of the property in a “designed 
shopping district” classification (such 
development at some time in the fu- 
ture having been expressed as the 
desire of the owner) but that it felt that 
the doing of this should await a defini- 
tive proposal in order to be able to 
determine appropriate boundaries of 
the land to be so zoned. In order to 
give the Township time to take care 
of the situation with respect to the 
corner in question, if it so desired, the 


*It should be noted that these rather 
stringent regulations were deemed by the 
Township, and held by the court, to be 
appropriate to the particular situation. It is 
recognized that they might not be satis- 
factory in some other set of conditions, such 
as in an “in-city’”’ industrial development. 
Likewise, the tight performance standards, 
permitting no dissemination of any atmos- 
pheric pollutant, no noise (audible off-site), 
etc., were deemed, and held to be appropriate 
in the particular situation. There are other 
situations in which such standards obviously 
would not be applicable. 
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court deferred the effective date of 
judgment in the case for 90 days. 
Within that time representatives of the 
Township met with representatives of 
the plaintiff and quite amicably reached 
an agreement on which the requisite 
rezoning was accomplished. 

This latter aspect of the case is of no 
major importance in the decision. It 
is included only for clarification, since 
its technical effect was to invalidate the 
application of the new classification to 
the property that was in litigation. It 
also illustrates a possible incidental 
effect of the exclusion of business uses 
from such a classification as the one 
involved in the case. It must be rec- 
ognized that, while the exclusion of 
residential uses from an_ industrial 
classification is fairly widespread, it is 
almost a novel thing to exclude busi- 
ness uses therefrom. It will also be 
recognized that it is important to do 
so in order to achieve appropriate re- 
sults with modern industrial zoning, 
especially insofar as it may be designed 
to bring about an “industrial park” 
type of development. 

The upholding in court of this type 
of exclusion may be regarded as al- 
most a milestone in the progress of 
industrial zoning. Actually this par- 
ticular case itself did not break new 
ground in giving such approval, since 
the court relied on the _ precedent 
established by the closely preceding 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State in the case of Kozesnik v. Mont- 
gomery, 24 N.J. 154, in which the court 
held tliat there was no reason to follow 
the tiaditional cumulative method of 
land classification, in which the uses 
permitted in each less restrictive dis- 
trict classification include all the uses 
permitted in all the more restrictive 
classifications. In fact, the court 
pointed out that the traditional method 
could result in undesirable land use, 
such as a mixture of residential and 
industrial uses. 


PLANITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 2) 

“The question of whether shopping 
centers ought to be started is in all 
probability not one for the municipal- 
ity to decide anyway. The chief func- 
tion of the city in such cases is to see 
that the integrity of the zoning law 
is not infringed. If a shopping center 
is proper under sound zoning and with 
due regard to traffic and other legal 
requirements, the decision whether to 
build is for the private enterpriser to 
make. He may be right or he may be 


wrong, but the risk is his and hence 
subject to all requirements of the law, 
the choice should be his too.” 

The Baltimore Sun’s admonition re. 
states what always has been ULI’s 
warning: Caution is the first order of 
procedure in shopping center develop- 
ment. ULI’s warning, like Dr. Hoyt’s 
observation is that the market has 
been saturated in many metropolitan 
areas. The advice to developers is to 
proceed with caution. This is not the 
same as a scare that the shopping 
center phenomenon has disappeared. 


J.R.McK. 


Industrial Evolution of Columbus, Ohio, 
Henry L. Hunker. Bureau of Business 
Research, The Ohio State University, 


Columbus, Ohio. 1958. 260 pp., maps, 
charts, tables. 


$4.00. 

Those interested in urban growth and 
development will find this comprehen- 
sive study of the economic evolution of 
Ohio’s capital city both readable and 
informative. First settled in 1812, 
Columbus has grown from a _ small 
commercial and political center to a 
city of half a million people with con- 
siderable industrial activity. 

In tracing the industrial development 
of Columbus, Mr. Hunker presents a 
chronological account of the city’s 
economic evolution. He emphasizes 
the changing pattern of the industrial 
structure and discusses the significance 
of various factors, such as accessibility 
to market and raw materials, avail- 
ability of power, transport and labor, 
influence of local capital, role of 
government, etc., to the local industrial 
development. Interviews with execu- 
tives of 204 manufacturing firms active 
in Columbus in 1953, provided his basic 
material for the analyses. A series of 
conclusions regarding the future manu- 
facturing potential of Columbus makes 
up the final chapter. An _ excellent 
geographic analysis of industrial loca- 
tion factors in a typical American city 
in transition, this study also provides 
a basis for evaluating the changeabil- 
ity and durability of location factors. 
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